NAPOLEON    IN    A    FROCK-COAT
the people how splendid It would all be when they had done it,
and how glad they should be to have men like themselves who could
talk so well about when they were going to do it. The majority of
them were completely incompetent, of course, from sheer lack of
experience of political control. There was simply no tradition to
guide them, no machinery even which they could employ. The
old bureaucracy was anathema to everybody and was a wolf in
the midst of the sheep waiting a chance to snap.
The Government, too, was a coalition without a goal. The
parties were mistrustful of one another and without confidence in
themselves. Like the soldiers and the people, they had accomplished
their only aim when they had got rid of the Tsar and with the
wind of their opposition to the absolute monarchy out of their
sails they were ships becalmed. The only point they were at all
united on was their will to go ahead with the war. But when they
at last got down to thinking what they should do about this they
discovered the big mistake they had made in allowing the sheep
to abolish the dogs. They still had an army, the biggest in the
field. It was better equipped than it had been at any time in the
past three years. Efficiently led, the Russian forces were in a position
to put their full weight into the straggle at last. But there was the
rub. The army was without leaders, sheep without shepherd or
dogs. The Provisional Government's power to continue the war
had been ham-strung by Order No. i.
Order No. i was a charter to the troops absolving them from
the necessity of obeying any orders which they had not previously
discussed among themselves and approved, and as such was com-
pletely incompatible with the waging of a war. The Russian army
was paralysed, robbed at one stroke of the power of brain over
limb, of the co-operation of limb with limb, of the ability to move
an inch in concert without a referendum of seven million rnen*
Through their class-conscious hesitations over joining in a revolution
initiated from below, the Russian officer class had thrown away
their right to leadership of the army in revolt and made the inspira-
tion of the rank and file committee system of Order No. i inevitable.
Class distrust, class hatred, class warfare had been born, but it
had been engendered, so far as the army was concerned, from above.
If the right of free speech was a lovely new toy to the people
in general, the committee rule set up by Order No. i was at first
an equally lovely plaything of their own to the soldiers in the
garrisons -and at the front. They deposed and elected officers with
the enthusiasm and fickleness of girls choosing leaders for their
games at school One of the Petrograd battalions chose three
commanding officers in one day.
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